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SECOND STREET AND THE SECOND STREET ROAD 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

In the former Walks along Second Street the attempt was 
made to give a graphic sketch of the street in its earlier days, 
not to elaborate an exhaustive history of the ancient thorough- 
fare. Since they were printed I have gathered what may 
lend an additional interest to the old street, and have diver- 
sified previous impressions by paying it an evening visit. 
Certain errors also have been discovered (far fewer, I am 
happy to say, than might have been anticipated), which I 
embrace the present opportunity to correct. Many places in 
the older part of our city present features well calculated to 
arrest the eye of an artist. Imbued with this feeling, Mr. 
Joseph Pennel has furnished an etching of that picturesque 
old place, Plynlimmon Court, mentioned on page 59 of this 
volume. 

Some forty years ago or more there was an attempt to 
make a canal from the Delaware to the Schuylkill. The 
eastern part was dug where Mifflin Street now is, but the 
work extended no further west than Broad Street. 

The bird called Soarer, on page 42, should be Sora. 
Vol. iv.— 27 ( 401 ) 
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Moyamensing Avenue was for a time called Jefferson. On 
it, extending two squares south of Washington Avenue, is 
the old Wharton Market. Formerly it was open on the 
mornings of Sunday. It is still in use, but a market on the 
night of Saturday has replaced that of Sunday morning. At 
the junction of Second Street and Moyamensing Avenue, 
Hughes' Hay Scales were always ready until of late to weigh 
the hay from the rich meadows of " the Neck." The name 
of George Ord's father was also George. On page 47 it was 
incorrectly given as John, who was a Judge of the Orphans' 
Court, and no relation so far as known. The place of resi- 
dence of both was north of Catherine Street. 

In Shippen Street, about one hundred feet east of Fourth, 
is an old burial place of the last century, shut out from the 
street by a close fence. On the west side is a row of small 
dwelling houses fronting on Lister's Court, and through one 
of these the burial place may be reached. Mrs. Margaret 
Duncan designated it in her will as the "family burial place." 
There are not many graves, and the last was made in 1832. 
Among them is that of the Rev. David Telfair, who married 
a daughter of Mrs. Duncan. In 1860 Mr. John A. McAllister 
copied from a much defaced tombstone the following inscrip^ 
tion : — 

In Memory of Isaac Duncan 

Who departed this life 

March 20th 1770. 

Also of 

Margaret Duncan 

"Widow of Isaac Duncan 

Aged 79 years. 

Margaret Duncan was a Scottish woman who came here 
before the Revolution. The vessel in which she sailed was 
wrecked, and the passengers took to the boats carrying with 
them so little food that soon they were forced to draw lots 
for it. When there seemed to be the least hope of deliver- 
ance, Mrs. Duncan put up a vow to build a church in the 
event of her deliverance and of her ability to do so. She 
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was saved and came to this city, where she engaged largely in 
business, and in time acquired a handsome fortune. In the 
Directory of 1791, although there were then no "Woman's 
Eights," but plenty of Tom Paine's "Eights of Man," she 
appears as " Margaret Duncan, Merchant, No. 1 S. Water 
Street;" and in 1794 at "No. 13 High Street." In 1802 and 
1803 a "widow Duncan" is given as living at "High and 
Juniper Streets." No doubt it is the same person, for it was 
about this time that she died, and in accordance with the 
provisions of her will, the church she had vowed was built in 
Thirteenth Street on the west side, north of Market. Some 
years ago that property was sold and the proceeds were used 
in the construction of the present church edifice on the north 
side of Eace Street east of Sixteenth. 

Just on the east of the burial place is the Southern Dispen- 
sary, and facing it, extending along the street from Third to 
Fifth, is a market-house, used as the others are on the nights 
of Saturday. The change in the name of this street to Bain- 
bridge was not mentioned in its proper place. Dr. Shippen, 
of the Navy, writes : " I was absent from the country w 7 hen 
the mania for changing names took possession of the Councils 
of our city ; and, upon my return, I was astonished that the 
street which bore my own name was changed. In the course 
of time things must change; but I never heard of changing 
established names of streets, except in Paris." 

Cedar Street, or South, as it is now called, was originally 
the southern boundary of the old city, and from that fact it 
came to be called "The South Street." From the Delaware 
to Twenty-fifth Street, which is near the Schuylkill, it is 
compactly built ; the houses are of moderate size and nearly 
every one is occupied by a family. As far as to Twenty-third 
Street, the lower floor is, in nearly every instance, occupied 
as a shop; or perhaps the word store should here be used. 
In Great Britain the word shop is used in a more dignified 
sense than it is with us. The great dealers there have what 
they call shops. In England the designation of store is 
applied to the goods of small dealers in miscellaneous articles, 
to temporary collections of merchandise, and to the goods 
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offered on sale by those mercantile unions known as "Co- 
operative Stores." Along Cedar Street in the evening all 
the stores are illuminated, the street is filled with people, 
and on Saturday night the market at Twenty- third Street is 
lighted and w^ell attended. Hanging at the doors along the 
street are garments of every possible variety, except good or 
costly ones, while in front, on the pavement, are displayed 
second-hand furniture and every other possible matter, and 
to such an extent as to give the impression that some vast 
city must have been sacked to have afforded such a heteroge- 
neous Supply. 

The Second Street Market from Cedar Street to Pine, is, 
as the others are, lighted and used on the nights of Saturday. 
The shops along here, as also throughout the whole southern 
part of the street, are open every evening. It is a stirring 
scene, and to be fully appreciated it must be visited by night 
as well as by day. 

About the year 1805 Archibald McCall left his house at 
the K". E. corner of Second and Union Streets, to take up 
his residence in Fourth Street. Not long afterwards it was 
occupied by David Parish. This must have been before the 
year 1811, for in that year Parish's name first appeared in 
the directory, but as residing in Walnut Street, not Second. 
The house became the City Hotel, and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, a dinner was given there to Captain Bainbridge in 
honour of his capture of the British frigate Java. Chief 
Justice Tilghman presided, assisted by Charles Biddle, 
Alexander J. Dallas, and John Smith. About the time of 
this war, " York Row T ," as it was called, on the south side of 
"Walnut Street west of Washington Square, was erected, and 
David Parish moved into the easternmost house, which after- 
wards was occupied by Joseph Head, and subsequently by Dr. 
George McClellan, and latterly by the late Josiah Randall. 
The site is now covered by the building of the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. Old New Yorkers have told me that 
in their early visits here they greatly admired the fine ap- 
pearance of York Row 

David Parish was a bachelor of wealth, a native of Holland, 
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and of the house of Hope & Co., the great bankers. Much 
concerning him is related by Vincent Nolte in his "Fifty 
years in both Hemispheres." The late George Ticknor, of 
Boston, visiting here in 1814, thus speaks of Mr. Parish and 
his establishment, but incorrectly calls him Daniel, which, 
was the name of a nephew. "I dined to-day with a large 
party at D. Parish's, and, for the first time in my life, saw a 
full service of silver plate, for twenty persons, with all the 
accompaniments of elegance and luxury to correspond, and a 
well- trained body of servants in full livery. . . . He is a 
banker, a man of fortune, and a bachelor, and lives in a style 
of great splendor. Everything at his table is of silver; and 
this not for a single course, or for a few persons, but through 
at least three courses for twenty. The meat and wines cor- 
responded ; the servants were in full livery with epaulets, and 
the dining-room was sumptuously furnished and hung with 
pictures of merit." 

In the day of which Mr. Ticknor speaks the west side of 
"Washington Square, from Walnut Street to Locust, was 
called Columbia Avenue. The square had a fence of wooden 
pales around it, and it had in it many graves of the victims 
of the yellow, fever of '93 and '98. The gloomy jail, built 
just on the eve of the Eevolution, frowmed along Sixth Street 
from Walnut to Locust. The door of Mr. Parish's house 
was on the side, opening on Columbia Avenue. There, after 
one of the brilliant dinners, stood Dr. Chapman warmly 
thanking his host for an agreeable entertainment, and com- 
plimenting him on the perfect style of his surroundings, when 
suddenly turning towards the east he exclaimed: "But, my 
dear Mr. Parish, I do not like your prospect beyond the 
grave." 

We return again to Front Street, and to a remote part of 
it. In 1805 Commodore Stephen Decatur lived at No. 261, 
now of the new numbering 611. Samuel Cooper, too, lived, 
I think, in Front Street, but, perhaps, at a later date. Mr. 
Ticknor speaks of having met him, not here, but in Rome, 
without, however, mentioning his name. This his editor 
attempts to do, but by some accident is in error. In a note 
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on p. 193, vol. i., he says, "An American of the name of 
Patterson" (it should be Cooper) "whose history, as after- 
wards told to Mr. Ticknor by Mr. George Harrison, was a 
curious one. He was a Philadelphian, rich, handsome, at 
the head of fashion, the best billiard player in town. He 
was still quite young when he was converted (to the Roman 
Catholic Church), and he immediately gave his property to 
the church, keeping only a small stipend for himself; had 
his teeth pulled out to destroy his beauty, and became a 
priest and ascetic." 

The first hay-scales in Philadelphia were made by Stephen 
Paschall. He was a son of Thomas Paschall, an early 
immigrant, and was born here in 1709. Besides being a 
chemist he was also an excellent mechanic, and in accord- 
ance with our custom he owned his residence, which was at 
the S. E. corner of Fifth and Market Streets. So ingenious 
a man was of course a friend of Franklin, and one day, while 
they were standing together at the corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, observing a farmer reloading his hay and 
weighing it w T ith steelyards in parcels of 200 lbs. at a time, 
Franklin asked of his friend if he could not make scales to 
weigh heavy loads. "Yes," was the reply, "I can build scales 
to weigh all Philadelphia," and he at once made and put up 
at the drawbridge at Front and Dock Streets the first hay- 
scales ever erected in this country. " The Dock" was wide 
and extended further south than the present street of that 
name does. In early days the eastern part of Spruce Street 
was called Dock Street, no doubt because it led to "the 
Dock." 

Inspired by their success, for it was about the same time, 
Franklin said to Paschall, "We shall want cannon-balls in 
this country before long. Can you make them?" "I do not 
know," he replied, "I can make iron-pots." "Well, try the 
cannon-balls," said Franklin. At that time Paschall owned 
a small shop on Market Street just where Thirty-first Street 
now crosses, and it was his habit to ride to it on horse- 
back in fine weather. Shortly after the conversation about 
cannon-balls his mind, on one of his morning rides, was so 
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engrossed with the subject, that he took no note of time until 
at the end of his reverie he found himself beyond the eighth 
mile stone on the old Lancaster Road in Lower Merion. He 
was utterly lost, and had to inquire his way back to town. 
In his long ride, however, he had mastered the subject of his 
reflection, and in a short time showed his friend Benjamin 
the first cannon-ball made in the Colonies. 

In 1791, James Craig, who long before had come here from 
Scotland, and his son John, had their warehouse at No. 12 
Dock Street. James and Janet, his wife, lie buried in the 
ground at St. Peter's. John, the son, was born here, and 
married in the Island of Tobago an Irish lady of the name 
also of Craig, who at the time was residing there with her 
uncle. Though no relationship was known to exist, the two 
families used the same arms. In 1793, John lived at No. 151 
South Second Street, in 1801 at No. 161, and in 1805 at No. 
237 South Front Street, below Pine. His beautiful country- 
seat on the Delaware was named by one of the romantic 
ladies of the family, Andalusia. By his daughter's marriage 
with the late Nicholas Biddle, it became their place of 
country residence, and is still occupied by their descendants. 

At the N. E. corner of Second and Dock Streets the justly 
celebrated and most humorous Nathaniel Chapman made his 
appearance as a physician in 1806. Near at hand, too, is 
another place of note. For more than a generation past the 
disciples of Isaac Walton, as well as those who coveted a 
Wesley Richard's gun or the later breech-loader, have be- 
come enthusiastic at Mr. John Krider's old-time looking shop 
at the N. E. corner of Second and Walnut Streets. Old 
looking as is the house, it was built long after the first name 
which the street bore, Poole, was changed to Walnut. The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, the only authority on the subject, 
informs us of a Grand Lodge of Masons having been held so 
early as the year 1732, at the Tun Tavern, then the fashion- 
able hotel of the time, on the east side of King or Water 
Street, south of Chestnut, and at the corner of Wilcox Alley. 
William Allen, the Recorder, afterwards Chief Justice, was 
chosen Grand Master. He lived near by, north of Market 
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Street I formerly wrote, since, I find another authority for 
south of that street, near Beck's wharf, which opened at No. 
15 S. Water Street. In 1735, the Lodge was held at the 
Indian King, the S. W. corner of Market Street and Biddle's 
or Bidwell's or Beetle's Alley, now Bank Street. In 1749, it 
was held at the Royal Standard in High, or Market Street, 
near Second. In 1754, it appeared in Lodge Alley, west of 
Second Street, on the north of where the late Bank of Penn- 
sylvania was situated. In 1785, it was held in Vidall's 
Alley westward from Second Street about eighty feet south 
of Chestnut. 

It was in the Mason's Hall in Lodge Alley that a con- 
siderable number of " Friends," together with a few others, 
were imprisoned in September, 1777, soon to be sent in exile 
to Winchester, Virginia. Among them were Thomas, 
Samuel R., and Miers, sons of Joshua Fisher, spoken of on 
page 51, and Thomas Gilpin, who had married their sister 
Lydia. Thomas Gilpin's son Joshua was the father of the 
late Henry D. Gilpin, the great benefactor of our Historical 
Society. Another son was the late Thomas Gilpin, who 
piously published his interesting volume entitled the " Exiles 
in Virginia," carefully prepared from the material left by his 
uncle Miers Fisher. In the list of prisoners given in this 
volume, Thomas and Samuel R. Fisher are always designated 
as " sons of Joshua," while Miers is not. This arose from the 
fact that at that time the former alone were partners in busi- 
ness with their father under the style Joshua Fisher & Sons, 
without their names appearing. 

The first line of packet ships sailing regularly between 
Philadelphia and London had been established by Joshua 
Fisher. This led, no doubt, to his making the excellent 
chart, the first one, of the Delaware Bay and River. The 
vessels were named Britannia, Pennsylvania, and Hetty, and 
continued to ply until the Revolution, with the exception 
of the Britannia, which was lost at sea. The widow and 
four daughters of the captain of this vessel, thus deprived 
of support, received from her former owners assistance and 
care as long as they required it. From their extensive 
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business affairs and their public spirit, the Fishers were 
thus prominent among Friends and also in the community, 
and consequently their silent influence was greatly feared 
but perhaps exaggerated by the Revolutionary party. Pike, 
the dancing master and swordsman, was among the exiles, 
and it may be supposed he turned the red coat in which 
Graydon saw him in Reading, for Mr. Fisher relates that 
he escaped from Winchester. In that town the exiles lost 
by death Thomas Gilpin and John Hunt. The others passed 
eight dreary months of separation from their families, and 
at last were released, " unheard and untried," under a reso- 
lution of Congress which declared, "Their longer remaining 
in exile was a dangerous precedent on a future occasion, and 
answered no good purpose." 

So notable a thing as the cake called A. P.'s should not be 
passed over slightingly. They were excellent and of wnde- 
extended fame in the earlier part of the century. Their name 
was derived from the initials of their maker, Ann Page. 
Her small frame house in Second Street, two doors north of 
Carter's Alley, was no doubt the scene where many a Master 
Slender of the day sighed in vain. 

Chestnut Street was at first called Wynne, after Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, of Wales, who came here in the good ship Welcome 
with William Penn. The founder had desired his province 
to be called Sylvania, but yielding obedience to his monarch's 
pleasure he submitted to its being called Pennsylvania. It 
was indeed a sylvan scene — earth never saw a fairer — and so, 
as a matter of course, the streets of the city, that he doubted 
not was to be one of the mighty ones of the world, were to be 
named after the trees of the beautiful forest that then covered 
almost all of the land. 

On page 164 of this volume it is stated that Andrew Brad- 
ford's printing office was on the west side of Second Street. 
" Thomas Bradford the eldest son of William Bradford and 
Rachel, the daughter of Thomas Budd, was born May 4, 
1745, 0. S., at the S. E. corner of Black Horse Alley and 
Second Street." It is most probable, therefore, that Andrew 
Bradford's office was at the same place. 
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Mr. Thompson Westcott has suggested several points, 
which perhaps can best be treated by first giving his note, 
and following it with appropriate remarks. 

44 1 notice in your Second Street Article, part 1, you say, 
that Joseph Bonaparte once lived in the Beale Bordley House 
in Union Street. I would be obliged if you could give me 
more particulars. I have got all I could about his Philadel- 
phia residences, — 9th St., and 12th and Market Streets. I 
never heard before of his living in Union Street. 

" If you intend to put Second Street in a separate shape, I 
beg leave to point out what I believe to be errors which 
would be worth correction. 

"Roman Catholic Chapel, Front and Walnut Streets. This 
is one of Watson's errors. If you look at Westcott's History 
I think you will find convincing facts to satisfy you that 
there never was a Catholic Chapel at E". W. corner Front and 
Walnut Streets. It is in one of the chapters devoted to the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. 

44 John Hart as the first mineral water manufacturer. In 
Westcott's History, chapters between 1800 and 1810, will be 
found the history of mineral waters, and the first to manufac- 
ture the artificial waters here. I know that the claim is 
made on behalf of Hart, but I do not believe it, and I never 
heard of it until within two or three years. 

44 Gabriel Thomas, p. 164. See chapter 42 of the History 
of Philadelphia, for reasons for belief that this about the 
Town House was first inserted in a new edition some years 
after 1698. I may be wrong, however, but if he does allude 
to a Town House erected before 1698, there is no reference 
to such building anywhere else. 

44 Effigy of George III., p. 167. I have reason to believe 
that it was of George II. It was not taken down in the Re- 
volution, but many year after, in Cobbett's time. An account 
thereof will be found in the History of Philadelphia about 
1797-8. 

44 Pewter Platter Alley. Jones's Alley was the original 
name. It is spoken of by Gabriel Thomas. When it was 
again called by that name, it was a restoration only. 

44 Burying Ground, 3d Street below Arch. There are two of 
them on the west side, one belongs to the Say family. The 
other I once knew the story of, but have forgotten it. 

44 Cohocksink, p. 176. Pegg's Run was Cohoquinoque. The 
creek above, emptying near Brown Street, was the Cohock- 
sink. 
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" Greenwich Market, p. 177. Norwich Market was the 
name, the origin of which was always a puzzle to me. I had 
the books of the company to examine. They give resolution 
to adopt the name, but no reason therefor. 

" Please do not think I am captious or hypercritical, but I 
thought it would be friendly to write what I have done. I 
have read your sketches with great interest and satisfaction, 
and learned somethings which I had not previously known." 

While quite a youth I heard that Joseph Bonaparte had 
at one time lived in the Bordley House. About a year ago 
the late Peter McCall told me that such also was his infor- 
mation. 

I can add nothing as to the manufacture of mineral water 
at John Hart's apothecary shop. An additional reminiscence 
connected with it can, however, be given. One of Mr. Hart's 
apprentices was the late Judge Edward King ; as the youngest 
it was his duty to clean the oil lamps used in that day, 
a task far from agreeable to one who even in his early 
youth deeply felt that his hands should be clean. A spirit 
was in the boy that led him to revolt, so he abandoned the 
pestle and mortar, but carried with him all the scruples of a 
most careful pharmacist, read law and attained a distin- 
guished seat among the judiciary. 

The place of burial spoken of as back of Nos. 46 and 48 IS. 
Third Street, is that of James Porteus, who died in 1743. 
This was the only interment there. His double house, still 
standing, was at the time of his death not quite finished, and 
the funeral passed up the six-foot alley way on its south side. 
Great additions to the rear of the building have left but a 
few feet in width for the grave, which can only be seen from 
the Arch Street Meeting grounds. The inscription on the 
massive gravestone was some years ago recut. The other 
grounds of which Mr. Westcott speaks are north of this, back 
of No. 52. Covering forty feet square, they came about in 
this wise: On the first of March, 1713, Nathaniel Everenden 
sold a lot on Third Street below Arch, forty feet front by 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet deep, to Joseph Jones, son 
of Griffith Jones. In 1724 the purchaser sold the lot to 
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Thomas Paschall, reserving sixteen by twenty-two feet on 
the north side, commencing one hundred and seventeen feet 
back from the street for a burial-ground. Thomas Paschall 
left the large lot to his grandson Thomas Say, and he to his 
son Benjamin, reserving on the western end a lot thirty-six 
feet deep, and extending the whole width of the original 
piece of ground, as a burial-place for his descendants. The 
last interment there was of the body of Mrs. Abigail Wilson, 
who died about November, 1869. Some of the remains have 
since been removed, and the ground seems to be abandoned 
as a place of sepulture. In former times the six-foot alley 
way to these burial-grounds was also the entrance to Shep- 
herd's Court, which it w r ould seem contained nine houses. In 
the yellow fever of 1793 there were in it five fatal cases. 

The visit of the late Granville John Penn to the Letitia 
House is corrected as well as added to by the following com- 
munication from Mr. Horatio Gates Jones: — 

"I have read with more than ordinary pleasure your 'Walk 
to Darby/ and your 4 South Second Street and its Associa- 
tions.' On page 58, referring to Mr. Penn's visit to the 
Letitia House and giving the names of the gentlemen present, 
you have I think confounded the names of those who were 
on the Committee when the belt of Wampum was presented 
to our Society with those who were at the supper. Dr. George 
W. Norris, Eichard Penn Lardner, and Israel Pemberton 
were not at the supper, but were on the Wampum Committee. 
Among my manuscripts I find a note from Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, then Secretary of our Society, dated Tuesday, April 
28, 1857, asking me 'to take tea or supper' in the Letitia 
House on the next day, and requesting me to invite Mr. Penn 
to meet Mr. Lloyd P. Smith and myself at the Library. I 
also find the following note: — 

"Jones's Hotel, Philadelphia, 29th April, 1857. 
"Dear Sir : I am much obliged to you for your kind note and shall have 
much pleasure in meeting you and Mr. Smith at the Philadelphia Library 
this afternoon at six o'clock, previous to our adjourning to the Letitia Penn 
House, and in the mean time remain, 

Yours Most Truly, 

GKANVILLE J. PENN. 
Horatio G. Jones, Jr., Esq., etc. 
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"On the back of Mr. Armstrong's note I made the follow- 
ing memoranda the succeeding day: — 

444 Messrs. Granville John Penn, William Parker Foulke, 
Lloyd P. Smith, Edward Armstrong, Aubrey H. Smith, 
Townsend Ward, Henry Wharton, John Jordan, Jr., and 
Horatio Gates Jones met at 7 o'clock at the Letitia House. 
Mr, Penn joined Mr. Smith and myself at the Philadelphia 
Library at 6 o'clock, and we walked first to the "Slate Roof 
House" at Second Street and Norris's Alley, and then went 
to the Letitia House, which we examined with much interest. 
While doing so a large crowd gathered about the place, who 
took us for the grand jury. 

"Supper had been ordered by Mr. Armstrong, and we sat 
down to a table well filled with various delicacies. The chief 
dishes were baked and broiled shad. Mr. Penn sat at the 
west end of the table, and was very communicative and ap- 
peared to enjoy the whole affair very much. 

" Among the many jokes which were told that evening I 
remember one which seemed to amuse Mr. Penn not a little. 
Some one said that the shad was a remarkable fish because 
it always returned to the same river where it was hatched. 
'Is that the case?' asked Mr. Penn. 4 Oh, yes,' was the reply, 
'and there is no doubt Mr. Penn that you are to-night eating 
part of a lineal descendant of one of the shad of which your 
great ancestor partook, when he lived at Pennsbury Manor.' 

"I left the company at half past nine o'clock; and shall 
ever retain a pleasant memory of that shad supper with Mr. 
Penn — one of the most agreeable gentlemen whom it has 
been my pleasure to meet.' 

" Of the nine who met at Letitia House on Wednesday, 
April 29, 1857, five are still living." 

The first pavement in Philadelphia deserves some notice. 
It was around the "Jersey Market," which stood in High Street 
between Front and Second. Dr. Franklin brought about the 
laying of it some time after the middle of the century, as may 
be seen in his autobiography. I have spoken, on page 172, 
of his first lightning rod being at Morris's Brewery. Mr. 
Charles J. Wister, in a recent volume, says the first one put 
up by Frankin was on the house of his ancestor, Ho. 141, 
now No. 325 Market Street, and no doubt he is correct. 
Early as was the day in which pavements and lightning rods 
appeared, it is almost startling to have an account of a very 
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much earlier era from a resident of the new city given 
almost directly to Chief Justice Sharswood, for there is but 
one intermediate life. 

My Dear Mr. Ward: My great grandfather George Shars- 
wood was born at Cape May, New Jersey, Oct. 18, 1696. My 
grandfather James Sharswood died Sept. 14, 1836 ; so their 
lives extended over nearly 140 years. My great grandfather 
came to this city to live in 1706 when only 10 years old. I 
have often heard my grandfather say that his father had told 
him that when he first came to Philadelphia he could stand 
on Market Hill — Market and Second Streets — and count all 
the houses in the city. 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 

September 25, 1880. 

Mr. William Duane writes that his " mother, born Oct. 1, 
1781, remembered the pillory and whipping-post mentioned 
on page 165. They were at the west end of the Market 
House which extended from Second Street to Third. The 
jail was on the S. W. corner of Third and Market Streets." 
The earlier pillory and whipping-post were at Second Street, 
but no doubt when this jail was erected, they were removed 
to Third Street in order to be convenient to it. 

"With regard to the chains stretched across the street at 
Second and Market Streets, and also near the churches, Mr. 
John Samuel writes: "It was my grandfather, the late Mr. 
John Moss, who was the immediate means of the removal 
of the last chain which blockaded the streets in front of 
the churches in Philadelphia. The chain in question was 
stretched across Locust Street at Seventh, guarding the Pres- 
byterian Church there. When Mr. Moss saw the occurrence 
mentioned in your agreeable article in the Magazine, page 
166, his feelings were so excited by what he considered 
the injury done the ill man and his friends, that he tore 
down the chain with his own hands, and took such measures 
to have the law or ordinance abrogated that it was never 
replaced. The physician sought for was I think Dr. Dewees. 
I have frequently heard Mr. Moss relate the occurrence." 

When the days of the Stamp Act came perhaps some far- 
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sighted men were reminded of the troublous era of Crom- 
well's time, through which their ancestors had passed. It 
may be, therefore, that in building their houses they attempted 
to provide for safety against possible arrests. This was by 
secret staircases, close to a wall of the house, and leading 
from, perhaps, the cellar, to an upper story, where there 
would be a convenient room with no other outlet. This, to 
be sure, recalls a scene in Scott's Woodstock, bat neverthe- 
less there actually was such a staircase in a house on the east 
side of Second Street north of Market, and another one in 
Front Street below Pine. Both houses are now down, and I 
know of but one other in the city with such a convenience. 

The old Baptist Church that formerly stood in Frona- 
berger's Court, afterwards Lagrange Place, and now Ledger 
Place, has so much history connected with it that a few 
words ought to be devoted to it. Its origin was in December, 
1698, in the old "Barbadoes Store," at the 1ST. W. corner of 
Second and Chestnut Streets, where it was instituted as a 
branch of the Pehnepack Church, whose date is ten years 
earlier, 1688. As a branch its communion service was 
celebrated on the second Sunday of the month, while in the 
parent church the celebration was on the first Sunday. This 
continued to be the custom until about ten years ago. The 
first meeting-house in this court was erected by the "Keithian 
Quakers" as early as 1692, many of whom in time adopted 
the ceremony of water baptism, and finally, in 1707, they 
broke up and invited the regular Baptists to unite with 
them, which they did, thus becoming the occupiers as well 
as owners of the Keithian Meeting-house. These Keithians 
even after becoming Baptists retained the language, the 
simplicity of dress, and the manners of the Quakers, and 
hence were often called Quaker Baptists. 

The branch church in Fromberger's Court was really in 
some respects more important than its parent, as was shown 
by the meeting held there in 1707, of all the churches, 
when the " Philadelphia Baptist Association," the oldest in 
the country, was formed. Ebenezer Kinnersly, who in con- 
junction with Dr. Franklin, couducted the experiments in 
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electricity which made this city so noted, was one of the 
early preachers of this church, and he was also a professor 
in the old College of Philadelphia, now the University of 
Pennsylvania, where there is a memorial window in honour 
of him. The Rev. William Rogers, D.D., a pastor, was for 
some twenty years Professor of Belle Lettres in the same 
College, was Brigade Chaplain in the Continental Army, 
from 1778 to 1781; and in this latter year three very im- 
portant churches, of as many different denominations in 
different parts of the country, invited him to become their 
pastor. He was also Chaplain to Congress. His portrait 
was, some years ago, presented by the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Cincinnati to the Historical Society. Recently his 
Journal of Sullivan's Campaign has been published by Mr. 
Sidney S. Rider, of Providence, R. I. 

In 1781 the church in the court was the scene of a great 
excitement, caused by the then pas tor, the celebrated Elhannan 
Winchester, becoming an advocate of the doctrine, more novel 
then than now, of universal salvation. A majority of the 
members adhered to Mr. Winchester, but the minority under 
the lead of Col. Samuel Miles, afterwards Mayor of the city, 
kept possession of the house. A law suit was instituted by 
the majority in the Supreme Court, for possession of the 
church property, but the court decided that as the minority 
adhered to the doctrines of the Confession of Faith adopted 
by the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1742, they, and 
not the majority, were the real church, and hence confirmed 
the title in the minority. 

From the "Philadelphia Baptist Association," aided by 
the Rev. Morgan Edwards, a previous pastor, sprang Brown 
University, in Rhode Island. The Rev. William Staughton, 
D. D., another pastor, established one of the earliest Divinity 
Schools in the country. In " Spencer's Early Baptists" is an 
interesting account of the origin of the first Baptist Sunday 
School in this city. It was established in the old church, 
and in its organization, Deacon Joseph Keen, whose family 
are still connected with the church, bore an honoured part. 
In 1856 the congregation of the church erected a new build- 
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ing for its services, at the N". W. corner of Broad and Arch 
Streets. Its pastor, the Rev. Dr. George D. Boardman, is 
one of the Trustees of the University. 

Anthony Arrnbruster was a printer in Third Street and in 
Moravian Alley, as Bread Street was formerly called. For a 
time he was an unsatisfactory partner of Franklin, In 1764 
he appeared in Arch Street, it must have been near Second, 
and there he published some early pausic entitled "Tunes 
in Three Parts." The late Edward D. Ingraham was ten 
years of age when his grandfather, who had lived near there, 
died. He remembered him well, and said that, although not 
in arms in the Revolution, such was his aversion to the 
British, he read all the military books he could obtain. He 
was one of the commissioners who, in 1774, erected the prison 
at Sixth and Walnut Streets, and was almost the first person 
confined in it. Too old to fight, he aided Washington with 
information, and was the cause of an action near his country 
residence. In consequence of this the British sent out a de- 
tachment and took him from his house. Col. Duffield, of 
Frankford, hearing of this, pursued the British to the pickets 
at Kensington, who were quartered on his grounds there, 
and had cut down his pear trees ; but Duffield, not being 
strong enough, was driven off by them. Ingraham was then 
paraded in front of his own house, at Second and Arch Streets, 
at ten in the morning, and thence through the town to the 
prison he had built. 

Arch Street, which Penn called Mulberry, bore in the 
earliest day the name of Holmes. Samuel Mickle no doubt 
lived in Second Street below Arch, adjoining the George Inn. 
His stable, built about 1720, is yet standing in Little Boy's 
Court, the south side of Arch Street above Second. In 1793, 
Ann Parrish with others, organized "The Female Society for 
the Employment of the Poor," the first of the kind here, and 
established it in the old stable. Her brother, Joseph Parrish, 
made his appearance as a physician in 1806, at the K E. 
corner of Pewter Platter Alley and Second Street. Loxley 
Court is on the north side of Arch Street below Fourth. At 
its head are two old brick houses erected, it is claimed, as 
Vol. iv.— 28 
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early as the year 1700. Tradition honours them as having 
been built for the Penns as a place of deposit for fishing 
tackle, and perhaps for occasional meetings, but this perhaps 
would bring them to a later date, the time it may be of 
Thomas and Richard Penn. The northern house on the east 
side of the court is a " filled in" house, as it is called, i. e., a 
wooden outside frame filled in with bricks. In it John A. 
Woodside commenced to work and continued there from 
1813 to 1824. His pictorial signs, panels for fire-engines, 
frontispieces for hose carriages, etc., were held in high esteem 
for their pictorial excellence and good coloring. The figures 
were well drawn and natural. Widow Chandler's two storied 
house is on the north side of Appletree Alley, north of Arch 
Street and between Fourth and Fifth. There can be little doubt 
it is one of the oldest buildings in the city except the Letitia 
house. It was erected for Jane, the widow of George Chand- 
ler. They left England in 1687, and she alone arrived here, 
for her husband died on the voyage. The widow lived for a 
time in a cave on the Delaware front. Possessed of means 
she bought the lot between Fourth and Fifth Streets and 
Arch and Cherry, and on it built her house prior to 1700. 

Race Street, besides its name of Sassafras, had another 
early one, Songhurst. In 1690 John Songhurst purchased the 
lot at the S. W. corner of " Second and Songhurst Streets." 
Charles Cist, the printer, is mentioned on page 172, as 
having been below Race Street. Mr. Harrison Wright, of 
Wilkes-Barr£, furnishes me with an advertisement of Dec. 
1775, of Styner & Cist, by which it appears their ofiice, at 
this earlier date, was " at the corner of Coats's Alley in Second 
Street above Race, opposite the sign of the Buck." The 
building which bore the sign of the Buck, No. 216 of the 
new numbering, still stands, but with its name changed, as 
is also that of Coats's Alley, which is now Craven Street. 

In 1811, Dr. Michael Leib, of the Senate of the United 
States, lived on the north side of Vine Street one or two doors 
east of Fourth. In the course of a year or two he moved to 
the corner of Third and Tamany Streets. At the K E. 
corner of Fourth Street and Brewer's Alley, as Wood Street 
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was formerly called, was Bedminster, then "far out of town." 
It was at one time the summer residence of Gilbert Ten- 
nant, and afterwards the country seat of the Baynton family. 
In 1755, it was advertised as u a very rural, agreeable place." 
The front was on Brewer's Alley, which took its name from 
a brewery formerly there, to the east of Third Street. 

An old inn with a large yard and extensive stables, on the 
north side of Callowhill Street, west of Third, had a sign of 
The Drover, and was kept by a man named Snare. A simple 
minded hostler, named Pluck, not remarkable for fine per- 
sonal appearance, was employed there,, and in the days 
when we had militia trainings achieved considerable noto- 
riety. The "musters" were ill-conducted and inspired little 
respect, so the butchers of half a century ago, with a view to 
frolic, brought about the election of this hostler as Colonel 
of the militia regiment. He made his appearance gorgeously 
arrayed in uniform, with mighty boots, and chapeau, 
feathers, and sword, parading his motley crew through the 
streets, to the derision of the people and to the downfall of 
the militia system. 

A large brick house at the N. W. corner of Second and 
Callowhill Streets, built many years before the Revolution, 
remained standing until about thirty years ago. One who 
was familiar with it in his early childhood tells me: It was 
built and long occupied by Samuel Noble. He was a grand- 
son of Abel Noble, a man of much activity in matters of 
church and state. Abel Noble, the son of William Noble, a 
wealthy Friend, of Bristol, England, came to Philadelphia 
in 1684, being then not quite twenty-one years old. He was 
among the earliest of the Friends to attach himself to George 
Keith and his adherents, and his name is among the forty- 
eight who signed the reasons for the Keithian separation. 
His transition was an easy one to the Seventh Day Baptists, 
among whom he was long an honoured preacher. Morgan 
Edwards, in his "Baptists in America," says, "before 1700 
I find but one Seventh Day Baptist, namely, Mr. Abel Noble, 
. . . By him were the first Keithian converts baptized in 
Ridley Creek, and by him were the rest gained over to the 
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observance of the seventh day. I suppose, therefore, he may 
be called the father of them in this part of America. The 
next society was at Pennepack about nine miles across. Their 
old meeting house was on ground now occupied by the Epis- 
copal Church at Oxford," Abel Noble's son Job, being one 
of the most zealous members. Abel Noble owned nearly a 
thousand acres of land in what is now termed Warminster, 
Bucks County. Here, at his old house, Job Noble had the 
Ten Commandments cut on the stone gate posts at the en- 
trance of the lane leading to his house. Watson records Abel 
as preaching in his old age, from the Court House steps, to a 
congregation on Market Street, on the subject of keeping the 
Sabbath. General W. W. H. Davis, in his history of Bucks 
County, has given considerable notice of the Nobles, " these 
Warminster pioneers," as he calls them. He is, however, 
in error in regarding Abel as the son of Richard Noble, so 
well known as the surveyor who laid out Burlington, and 
who was active in the early settlement of Philadelphia. 
Richard Noble was probably a brother of William the father 
of Abel Nobel. 

But to return to the old house. Its front was on Second 
Street, and its side on Callowhill. It was of red and black 
glazed brick, and a pent-house or belt-course, between the 
first and second stories, encircled it. The shutters, when 
closed, were fastened by an iron key. One of them, on 
Second Street, was always closed, and I well remember the 
thrill of terror which passed through me when my nurse 
told me that this was " a sham window," and had been 
walled up during the war. To this day two distinct, but 
opposing convictions remain in my mind respecting it, one, 
that it was filled with silver plate, put there for safe keeping, 
the other, that a prisoner had been walled up there and left 
to perish. Nor have I ever ceased to regret that I was not 
present when the old wall was torn away, to see my long 
cherished plate, or at least to find a ghastly skeleton. 

There were Franklin stoves in two or three of the rooms, 
and each fireplace was surrounded with blue Dutch tiles. A 
large garret extended over the entire main building. There 
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were great recesses under the eaves, which pigeons sought, 
and dark closets where one might hide as in the legend of 
the old oak chest. 

Appropriately enough this old house had a romance con- 
nected with it. How long, during the "Occupation," the 
British were in it, I know not, but it was long enough for 
one of its inmates to be taken captive. This was a young 
relative of the host, who at the time was a visitor at the 
house. Tradition tells of her striking beauty, and of how, 
late one evening, accompanied by her cousin, her trusted 
confidant, she quietly left the house, and at the Black Horse 
Inn, near by, was married to a young British officer. History, 
more reliable than tradition, tells how her married life, thus 
entered upon in haste, was repented at leisure. Either the 
rank of the husband was not what the wife had supposed, or 
else the* demoralizing influences of war had told upon the 
soldier, for the beautiful American soon found she was 
wedded to one unworthy of her, and saw many a rich acre 
of her patrimony sacrificed by her unfortunate alliance. 

A country seat, Samuel Burge's, in early times surrounded 
by fields and woods, was a little to the west of New Fourth 
Street, near Poplar. The house with two out-houses, fronting 
westward, was standing less than fifty years ago. On Poplar 
Lane, near New Fourth Street, was the summer residence of 
Abraham Mitchell. When the British barracks were erected 
in Campington, the officer in command occupied the house 
and had the grounds around it finely cultivated. The country 
near at hand was at that time well-wooded. In the early 
part of this century Mitchell's house was the noted Robin 
Hood Inn, for a long time a place of favorite resort. Dear 
old Robin Hood was so good a shot that his name recalls an 
improvement in firearms. Henry Derringer, in 1811, was in 
Green Street, but not long afterwards he appears at No. 370, 
now 612, North Front Street, and there for many years, made 
the noted pistols that have had so marked an effect upon our 
age. 

The court yard o_ the old Bull's Head Inn, Second Street 
north of Poplar Lane, was Jong ago the scene of a most 
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interesting experiment. In 1790 Thomas Leiper projected a 
canal for the purpose of completing a navigable communica- 
tion between his quarries on Crum Creek and the river Dela- 
ware. The wisdom of the Legislature, great as it was, proved 
unequal to the emergency, so his bill failed. In 1809 he 
formed the connection between his quarries and tide-water 
in Ridley Creek by a railway, which must ever be distin- 
guished as the first constructed in America. By an editorial 
in the Aurora, September 27, 1809, it appears that he success- 
fully exhibited the plan of his railway in the yard of the 
Bull's Head Inn. Professor Robert M. Patterson, Callender 
Irvine, and John Glenn were among those present. Reading 
Howell was the engineer, and the original draught of the 
railway w T as made by a native of Delaware County, John 
Thomson, whose son, the late John Edgar Thomson, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, not long ago, 
presented it to the Delaware County Institute of Science. 

THE OLD SECOND STREET ROAD. 

Access to the country lying to the north of the route over 
which we have passed, w T as by the Old Second Street Road, 
or The Kensington and Oxford Turnpike. Its first toll-gate 
was only a little distance beyond York Street. Several years 
ago it was removed to Cambria Street, its present location, 
at the site of w^hat was formerly known as the " Beer 
Woods." An easier mode of access is now by the Newtown 
Railway. The transition from farms to city lots has in 
some places broken up the road, and swept away all the 
rural beauty the scenery once presented. One-third of a 
mile north of the toll-gate is Lippincott's woods, and after 
it, on the east side of the road, is Cooperville, quite a settle- 
ment. Opposite, and a little to the west of the road, is the 
Franklin Land Association, the earliest of such efforts, and a 
successful one. At the northern boundary of Cooperville 
the Connecting Railway crosses the road. Just north of it 
stands the old frame building long ago used and known as 
the Independent Farmer. Where Nicetown Lane crosses, 
was, at the beginning of the century, the country-seat of 
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John Jordan. The lane is now the boundary on the south 
of the New Cathedral Cemetery. Miss Sally Dickinson's 
woods now appear on a tract that formerly embraced over 
three hundred acres. Before her father's time it belonged 
f to John Michael Brown, who was buried on the premises in 
1750. A mystery is attached to his memory, for by his 
will he directs the bones of his child to be removed to his 
burial-place here, a stone enclosure on his ground, yet his 
altar tomb has always been called "The Priests' Grave." 
The popular belief has been that he was a priest, but it is 
known that he was a physician. In 1742 he and his wife 
conveyed forty acres to Robert Meade, and he made Meade 
one of his executors. On Scull and Heap's Map of 1750 may 
be seen, where the Nlcetown Lane and the Rising Sun Lane 
cross each other, the names of Meade and Dr. Brown, and just 
north of them that of Crump, where the " Priests' Chapel" 
stood. The northern boundary of the Dickinson tract is 
the Wingohoeking, for a time called Roberts' Creek. This 
is just about two miles north of Lehigh Avenue. .North 
of the creek is the property of James E. Cooper, in early 
days of Griffith Jones, who, in 1686, built the old stone 
house which yet stands. It was a very large one for that 
day. An addition of eight feet on its southern end, as may 
be seen, was made about 1757 by Thomas Roberts, whose 
descendants, the Harpers, yet live immediately opposite. At 
Feltonville Fisher's Lane crosses. Here, about 1763, a school- 
house was built by the Roberts family, on ground presented 
for the purpose, by the Rev. William Sturgeon. A public 
school-house has now replaced the old one. Then appears the 
place of the late Charles Camblos, now deserted and grown a 
tangled waste, through which Rock Run, or more properly 
the Little Tacony, courses, and beyond it the village of Olney 
almost at once appears. This was the property of the late 
Samuel C. Ford, whose mansion, on the east, is now occupied 
by Mr. Thomas Graham. Half a mile north of Olney, and 
just beyond the Tacony Creek, the Asylum Road, formerly 
the Adams Road, beginning near Frankford, passes west- 
wardly to the Jewish Hospital on the Old York Road. 
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A little further than the village of Cressonville, which is on 
the Asylum Road half a mile west of our route, is Champlost, 
a charming place, where the Fox family have long lived. In 
1722 it became the property of James Porteus by whose will, 
in 1743, it Went to Joseph Fox, whose town house, a large 
double one, now bears the two Nos. 46 and 48 N. Third 
Street, which is mentioned on page 411. In 1782 his son 
Joseph M. Fox succeeded to the property, and on his death 
in 1784 it was inherited by his next brother, George, who 
held it until his death in 1828,. when it went to his children. 
In 1757 George Fox was a member of the Society of Political 
Inquiry, and in 1800 he represented the city in the Assembly. 
On his travels abroad he was a long time in France, and there, 
in 1780, at the dinner-table at the chateau of the Count de 
Champlost, was seized with illness. He was removed at once 
to Paris, and after a time, died, as was supposed, and was 
consigned to the care of the Capuchins to be buried. A little 
warmth in his hands being perceptible, led to the application 
of restoratives by which he was revived. On his return home 
he gave to this beautiful seat the name of the French place 
that he had cause to remember so well. 

At the Asylum Road is an attractive looking old stone 
house, built more than a century ago, by the Edwards 
family, and bought some thirty years ago by Mr. Samuel 
Morris, who built near it a more commodious house which 
he occupies. On the west where John Young is, there for- 
merly lived Mr. William Overington, now of Frankford, and 
numbering near ninety years. Beyond, is the Wentz Farm 
Reservoir for the supply of Frankford with water. About 
two-thirds of a mile north of the reservoir, on the east of the 
road, the parsonage being on the west, is the old Trinity 
Church of Oxford. The Quakers and the Keithians figure 
in its earliest history, but it became an Episcopal Church in 
1700, or perhaps before that time, and, therefore, in point of 
antiquity ranks next to Christ Church. It is said the bricks 
of which it is built were imported from England. Its chalice 
is the result of what is known as " Queen Anne's Bounty." 
Its history has been written by the Rev. Edward Y. Bucha- 
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nan, D.D., a brother of the late President, who has been the 
Rector for the last twenty-six years. Not long after he be- 
came so his brother was a guest at a country-seat not far off. 
The lady of the house, a devout member, thought it proper 
her husband should on the Sunday morning accompany Mr. 
Buchanan to the church. Now he, although a pewholder, had 
never been there, for he prided himself somewhat on a Quaker 
ancestry and on being a descendant of Mary Dyer, who suffered 
death on the gallows in Massachusetts for being a Quaker. It 
would never do, however, to expose to his honoured guest, an 
ignorance of the way to his own pew, so his helpmate drew 
the plan of the church with a dotted line for him to follow, 
and placed it in his hat. Holding this reverently before his 
face as they entered the church, he carefully considered the 
plan and without a single misstep reached the proper pew. 

Long ago Mr. Hallowell established a country store near the 
church, and for many years conducted it with success. It was 
in the days of the Spanish silver coins of six and a quarter 
and twelve and a half cents, and such was his exactness in 
dealing, that when six cents in the copper coin of our realm 
were paid him, he would keep an account thereof, and on the 
fourth occasion of such an invasion of his right it was his 
habit to demand the additional cent. The old stone house 
remains, and the blacksmith shop also, and these with a few 
other buildings are dotted on the cross-roads at Oxford 
Church Post-office. They are the simple beginnings of a 
village whose devious ways and unexpected turns seem to 
have followed the doublings of the cunning creatures whose 
pursuit in earlier days gave the name of Fox Chase to the 
village a mile beyond. But before reaching it the most 
English looking place of Mr. Robert W. Ryerss, to the west, 
is passed, as also the adjoining one of Messrs. Joseph and 
Samuel Jeanes. 

On the edge of the village of Fox Chase, to the east, is Digby. 
It was bought in 1812, by the Swifts, two ladies being of the 
family. To the stone house on it, erected in 1790, with a 
front of 45 feet and depth of 20 feet, they added 45 feet by 25, 
making it square, and built an adjoining kitchen also of stone. 
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They laid out the grounds with some degree of taste, planted 
trees, now of a fine size, and gave to the place the name of 
Digby. The unusual work, involving a considerable outlay, 
excited much comment among the neighboring people who, 
to account for it, circulated erroneous stories, which no doubt 
they soon themselves believed. They told of £40,000 having 
been inherited by the Swifts from Lord Digby, a relative as 
some said, or, as was held by others, a former suitor to one 
of the ladies, who through all the country round were always 
called the " Ladies Swift." It is not strange that a story so 
pleasing and satisfactory should to this day obtain credence. 
While not entirely correct, it contains some threads of truth, 
as I will presently show, but will first bring down the his- 
tory of the place to our own time. In 1838, the Swifts sold 
it to Mr. Marquedant, on whose death it was inherited by his 
nephew Charles M. Burns. In 1853, it was sold by him to 
Mr. Edward S. Handy its present owner, who has added to 
the size of the house and to the appearance of the place, 
besides greatly increasing the amount of land. 

In 1754, Eleanor, a daughter of George McCall of Phila- 
delphia, married Andrew Elliot, and their daughter Eleanor 
married, first, James Jauncey, and secondly, Admiral Robert 
Digby, a younger son of Lord Digby. She died without 
issue by either. Margaret, another daughter of George 
McCall, married Joseph Swift, whose daughters, the "Ladies 
Swift of Digby Hall," were, therefore, first cousins of the 
Admiral's wife, and inherited from her real estate she had 
received as granddaughter of George McCall. 

In a note to Judge Thomas Jones's History of New York 
in the Revolution, it is stated that the Admiral and his 
wife "had an only child" who married the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, eloped with Prince Schwartzenburg, and was seen 
in 1868, by the writer of the note, at "Damascus, the wife of 
the Arab Chiekh Mijoel, the Chiekh of the Bedouins of Pal- 
myra, still a strikingly handsome woman." This error has 
arisen from confounding together two Admirals of the same 
family. Robert Digby's younger brother, William, had a 
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son, Sir Henry Digby r also an Admiral. It was his youngest 
daughter, Jane Elizabeth, who married Lord Ellenborough. 

In the village of Fox Chase we turn to the eastward, on the 
Pine Road, and in half a mile come to a place that in the last 
century was called Scotland. Opposite to it, on the east side 
of the road, is Ury, formerly the country seat of Miers Fisher, 
one of the exiles to Virginia. He had read law in the office of 
Chief Justice Chew prior to 1774, and in that year was married 
to Sarah, daughter of¥m. Redwood, of Newport, R. I. On the 
7th of September following he entertained John Adams, who 
writes : we " dined with Mr. Miers Fisher, a young Quaker 
and a lawyer. We saw his library, which is clever. But 
this plain Friend and his plain though pretty wife, with her 
Thees and Thous, had provided us the most costly entertain- 
ment, ducks, hams, chickens, beef, pig, tarts, creams, cus- 
tards, jellies, fools, trifles, floating islands, beer, porter, punch, 
wine, and a long etc." After his exile he continued to live 
in Philadelphia, no doubt on the west side of Front Street 
the fifth house below Walnut. In the course of a few years 
he moved to Second Street below Dock. He enjoyed the fruits 
of a considerable practice, for he was, as Du Ponceau writes, 
" a profound lawyer, and a man of solid sense, and of much 
acquired knowledge." He possessed the confidence of Wash- 
ington, who, as tradition tells, presented his portrait to him. 
This was executed by Sharpless, and now belongs to a de- 
scendant, Mrs. Morton Lewis. In 1791-92 he was a member 
of the Assembly. About the end of the century he with- 
drew from the active pursuit of his profession, appearing, 
however, annually in the courts with the view to maintain 
his connection with the law, but he devoted his leisure to 
revising the forms of conveyancing, by which he avoided a 
vast amount of the tautology of English precedents. In his 
retirement he resided the greater part of each year at Ury, 
which he had bought of the Taylors in 1795. The old house 
on the place is supposed to have been erected prior to 1700, 
and this seems probable, not only from the great thickness of 
the walls, but also from the lowness of the ceilings which are 
but six and a half feet in height. The house remains, but 
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Mr. Fisher added considerably to its dimensions and to its 
comfort. The upper window of his new part had no sash, 
but boards painted black in imitation of them, supplied their 
place. Thomas Gilpin, visiting there, was led to say, u Uncle 
Miers, thou hast a most inhospitable house, I see sham pane, 
but no glasses." It was, however, a most hospitable man- 
sion,"strangers and others often visiting there, William Penn, 
a son of Richard, being a guest there for several days in 1809. 
On one occasion the British Minister, with the members of 
his Legation, dined there, and to the mortification of the 
host, the fine strawberries from his garden appeared on the 
table well salted. 

Among the children of Mr. Fisher there was one who in a 
distant land met an untimely end on the morrow of a brilliant 
marriage; an incident to which the enchantment of romance 
is ever attached. In 1813 this son, also named Miers, although 
but twenty-six years of age, was the head of a mercantile 
house in St. Petersburg. On the 4th of June of that year 
he was married to Helen Gregoroftsky, of a noble Russian 
family, by a minister of the English Church, the Emperor 
Alexander, in an autograph letter, dispensing with the cere- 
monies of the Greek Church. Two days after the wedding he 
was found dead, a victim as was said by some of jealousy and 
poison, but it was never certainly known. 

A deed of 1728 recites that the Taylors had held the land 
at Ury for a time beyond the memory of man. Mr. Fisher 
bought it in 1795, and sold it to Mrs. Miller in 1819. She 
and her trustees sold to Captain James West in 1829, and he, 
to Dr. Holmes in 1835. Stephen R., a son of John Craw- 
ford, of Broadlands, Renfrewshire, Scotland, purchased the 
place in 1842. In that year an old lady aged ninety-seven 
years, the youngest of the Taylors, all of whom were born at 
Ury, came there desiring to take tea in the room in which she 
was born. On this interesting and acceptable visit she mea- 
sured a sycamore tree, fifteen feet in girth, which in her 
childhood she had carried from the Pennepack and planted. 
In Mr. Crawford's time the late William Peter, British Consul 
in Philadelphia, was a frequent guest, and here he prepared 
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a large portion of his scholarly "Specimens of the Poets and 
Poetry of Greece and Eome." In their refined and cultivated 
usefulness the Crawfords followed Mr. Fisher in making addi- 
tions, and more than once, to the old house, to accommodate 
an increasing school, and thus they have prepared it with 
many a winding way to be the scene of another "Long 
Story," when another poet Gray shall arise. I, however, aim 
not either at a long story or a long walk, and therefore leave 
a pleasing scene. 

But as I leave I reflect upon the pigeons there, which are 
as tame as those of St. Marks in Venice, and also upon the 
name of Ury. It was given in consequence of the great 
veneration in which Mr. Fisher held the memory of Robert 
Barclay, of Ury, Scotland. He was in some degree connected 
with this country, and has always been so highly esteemed 
among Friends that a few words may be given to his noted 
family. The books give the Barclays a descent of near eight 
hundred years. Colonel David Barclay was in the mighty 
wars of the great Gustavus Adolphus ; it is easy, therefore, 
to believe that he had seen enough of fighting to be able to 
appreciate the opposite principles of George Fox, who about 
that time began to preach them in England. Pleased with 
the mildness of his new views he succeeded in persuading his 
son also to adopt them, and so Robert Barclay with the 
advantage of a liberal education, turned it to a great account 
by writing his celebrated "Apology for the Quakers." As 
W T as the case with William Penn, he also was treated with 
marked respect by Charles II. He was Governor of East 
Jersey, but served by deputy. His brother John came to 
the province and died at Amboy in 1731. His grandson 
Alexander was Comptroller of the Customs in Philadelphia, 
dying in 1771. Another descendant was of the firm of Bar- 
clay, Perkins & Co., of the brewery with which the Thrales, 
immortalized by Boswell and Dr. Johnson, had been connected. 
It was thia Robert Barclay, as I believe, who extended his 
benevolence to the poor of Philadelphia. His benefactions 
were distributed by Dr. Parke, after consultation with the 
Chews and others. A later descendant, Captain Robert Bar- 
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clay, of Ury, Allardyce, of the British Army, was a noted 
pedestrian, and was the first to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, by which he won his bet of 5000 guineas. 
He visited this country about the year 1840, was cordially 
received and entertained by Thomas P. Cope, General Cad- 
w^alader, and others, and on his return home published his 
"Agricultural Tour in the United States." Ury, in Scotland, 
some years ago passed away from the Barclays to the late 
Robert Baird, whose family now own it. 

Adjoining Ury on the north is Hilton. It was bought 
about the year 1812 by Thomas Wistar whose son, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, succeeded to it about 1846. A part of the place, 
called Birwood, containing eight acres, has on it a house that 
long ago was occupied as a summer residence by Roberts 
Vaux, who had married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Wistar. After the day of Roberts Vaux, reserving Birwood 
to himself, Dr. Caspar Wistar gave Hilton to his son William 
Wilberforce Wistar, on whose early demise it was sold to 
Mr. F. A. Godwin, and Birwood now belongs to Mr. J. Pem- 
berton Newbold. Beyond Hilton and on the north of Shady 
Lane, is Stanley, a beautiful place, where for fifty years lived 
another Thomas Wistar, a son of the former. These Thomas 
Wistars, father and son, were most devoted friends of the 
Indian Race. Their unpaid labours in the cause they espoused 
were unceasing, and amply justified the unbounded confidence 
reposed in them by the Indians and by the authorities of the 
Federal Government. The arrival of Indians at Philadel- 
phia, which often occurred in the earlier half of the century, 
was the signal for the carpets to be taken up from the par- 
lours of the mansion on the north side of Market Street 
above Tenth, and there on the floor before the blazing wood 
fires in the chimney places, would these children of the forest 
hold their councils. 

After passing Shady Lane the Pine Road turns more to the 
eastward, and on it, near the Pennepack, and about a fourth 
of a mile from Birwood, is an old stone house now much dis- 
figured by sheds around it. Those who are no longer young 
can recall the day when it presented quite a picturesque 
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appearance, while others, by the aid of books and records, 
give to it even a higher claim to our regard. Alexander 
"Wilson, the ornithologist, once lived there. He came to this 
country in 1794, and for a little time printed from copper- 
plates for Mr. Aikin, of this city. This soon failing he was 
engaged as a weaver by Joshua Sullivan, who resided in the 
picturesque house on the banks of the.Pennepack, and there 
"Wilson lived with him, leaving at one time for a while, but 
returning again. Tradition has it that here he first saw the 
Indigo Bird or Blue Linnet. 

At no great distance to the east is Verreeville, where Mr. 
John P. Verree has much land, and not far from it .William 
Cobbett, in his sojourn here, had a coveted retreat. In the 
direction of Bustleton and about half a mile distant, is the 
Pennepack Baptist Meeting House, founded in 1688 by the 
Rev. Elias Keach. A year or so before that time he came to 
Philadelphia, and by way of a lark passed himself off as a 
minister, appearing before a congregation to preach. In the 
middle of his sacrilegious sermon he was seized with contri- 
tion, paused, and confessed his imposture. Soon afterwards 
he was baptized by the Rev. Thomas Dungan, Pastor of the 
now extinct Cold Spring Baptist Church in Bucks County, 
and subsequently was ordained, and became an eloquent 
preacher. The site of this old church is beyond the u Water 
without a current" — the Pemmapecka — as the Indians called 
it, and so it seems most fitting I also should go no further. 



